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“There's rosemary, that’s for remembrance, and there’s 
pansies, that’s for thoughts."—OrHELia, 


We were just thinking—stop! what do we 
think we are thinking? or rather, reader, what 


We'll tell you—we were thinking that this 
world is after all a world of thought; that this 
life is but a life of thinking, and that all man- 
kind are thinkers. We know well enough that 
this does not appear at first view a very origi- 
nal doctrine to promulgate, but before we have 
done with the subject we think we can prove 
that our view of it is—‘‘ What will the world 
think” is often a matter of the most earnest 
consideration amongst certain classes of the 


community, who perhaps amongst themselves 
seldom think at all. Mr. Jones once thought 
he was going to be united to Miss Arabella 
Stubbs, and for that purpose laid himself under 
various obligations to the tailor and the hair- 
dresser, for the improvement and cultivation 
of his exterior man, but as Miss Arabella 
happened one day to think Mr. Jones was of a 
rather indifferent temper, the match was broken 
off, and neither party thought of each other 
again. The Jones and the Stubbs form by 


no means a small portion of mankind. Mi. 
Florid, an incipient jawyer’s clerk, happening 
to think himself a poetic genius of the first 
order, sat down one day on his polished office- 
stool and began to think away for two good 


A TRITE TREATISE ON THINKING. | 


do you think that we thought we were thinking? | 


hours by ‘Shrewsbury clock,” the result of 
which was that a quire of foolscap was incon- 
tinently spoiled, and twenty folios of ill-written 
versification produced. The verses were sent 
to a periodical for insertion on the instant, but 
as the editor did not think they possessed 
sufficient merit, they were at once rejected, 
and now Mr. Frank Florid thinks himself an 
ill-used individual, and entitled to rank with 
the crushed aspirants to the summit of Par- 
nassus, But it is not in these minor instances 
that the power of thinking is most prominently 
developed. About a month ago we happened, 
by the courtesy of a friend, to have a box at 
the opera placed at our disposal. We went, 
and, the most beautiful amongst the beautiful, 
there we discerned the fair and fascinating 
The bloom of twenty 
summers was on her roseate cheeks; a noble- 
man, her husband, was sitting at her side. 


Countess of ——. 


The spectators—even her companions—thought 
her happy; we knew she was otherwise. The 
giddy vortex of pleasure into which she had 
been plunged—the pomp and pageantry by 
which she was surrounded—the circumstances 
of her high birth and noble station, had all 
failed to efface from her memory the remem- 
brance of her first love and the happy serenity 
of her early life. The smile that curled those 
ruby lips was artificial; there was no smiling 
of the heart beneath, no responding cheerful- 
ness in her own breast. Health, wealth, and 
youth seemed united to make her happy ; every 


— 
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one thought she would live the ornament of her 
sex for years—but yesterday we heard that she 
had died of a broken heart. The account of 
her death is in the Morning Post of to-day— 
the exclamation of every body is, ‘‘ who could 
have thought it?” Who could indeed! 

Raise the casement of your window—look 
around; see you that chariot, with gilded 
mouldings and gaudy liveries, rattling over the 
stones of yonder square? See the satin-slip- 
pered girls who descend its softly cushioned 
steps; hear their Hebe-laugh; listen to the 
sound of the harp and the melody of the song 
as they float in blended harmony on the per- 
fumed air of that gay saloon. The owner of 
that princely mansion is a stockbroker on change 
—the deferential withdrawal of every hat marks 
his approach—he is thought rich, he is proud. 
Dukes and Earls have deemed themselves 
honoured by his companionship, and his routes 
and fétes have long formed matter for comment 
in the fashionable columns of the daily journals. 
To-day his name appears in a different portion 
of the newspaper—it is in the list of bank- 
rupts—a speculation in which the whole of 
his property was embarked, and which he 
thought was safe, has failed, and the result is 
he and his family are beggars. ‘‘ The wealthy 
M a bankrupt! Who would have thought 
it?” Who indeed! 

But hard as it is to get through our paper 
without metaphysical aid, the plan must be 
attempted nevertheless. Thinking is a more 
universal quality in the world than the world 
appear to have any idea of. There are some 
people whose whole life is but one vast unin- 
terrupted thought, whilst there are others upon 
the trams of whose minds, reflections follow 
one another as rapidly as the trains from a rail- 
road station. Such persons draw eternally on 
theic own resources and are eternally answered. 
There is no dishonouring the mental bill, 
no ideal surly clerk to say ‘‘no effects” with 
the most imperturbable gravity ; their minds are 
magic lanterns for which their good genius is 
constantly preparing fresh slides. It usually 
occurs with this class, that though their thoughts 
are supplied with rapidity, their powers of ar- 
rangement and expression are infinitessimally 
slow. In the dull, commonplace routine of 
every day conversation they may contrive to 
get on very well, but directly the topic becomes 
one of interest, their brains warm into excite- 
ment, and their tongues seem to entangle 
themselves in the verbal intricacy of what they 
wish to deliver. Tropes, metaphors, and an- 
tithesis succeed one another like the gilded 
globes with which an expert juggler bewilders 
' one’s eyesight. The head of an argument is 
i tacked to the body of a metaphor, with a 


simile for one leg and an antithesis for the other, 
There is none of your dull matter-of-fact, 
commonplace, orderly arrangement about such 
eloquence; treasures are poured out with ap 
indiscriminate and regardless generosity—peark 
are flung about with such profusion, that it is 
evident the owner has not even taken the 
trouble to string them together, and the con. 
sequence is, they are just beginning to be ap. 
preciated as they are crushed and destroyed. 

Byron, and he is but one amongst many, 
has in some one of his numerous beautiful 
passages, remarked the slight and trivial circum. 
stances which by the ties of imagination will 
recall the memory of bygone years, awake the 
slumbering thoughts of past days and deeds, 
and produce, by an association pleasurable in 
itself, the recollection even of past sorrow and 
assuaged suffering. But to our thinking the 
thoughts of past hours should be exclusively 
confined to the pleasant ones, and the ghosts 
either of disagreeable persons or things re. 
entombed in the marine cemetery of the Red 
Sea. We have no sympathy with sorrow that 
is over, no inclination for the enjoyment of 
post-obit griefs. We invoke alone the spirits 
of past pleasures ; tenants of the green spots 
of departed years; inhabitants of the fairy 
land of our early existence. Come one ani 
all—wave your wands of witchery around us, 
circle us with the magic of even a temporary 
delusion, and when ye do “vanish into the air’ 
again, leave us some cherished mark of your 
favours,—some tangible proof of the reality of 
your presence. Before we had entirely for- 
saken the boundaries of a jacket for the per- 
plexities of a long-tailed coat, we remember 
being advised by our mother, who knew our 
imaginative propensities, to think of a ripe 
waving cornfield rustling in the evening breez 
asa sort of mental narcotic to superinduce 
sleep; and sound sense there was in the remark 
too. The drowsy, humming sound, the perfect 
picture of repose produced on the mind by this 
scene, is one of the most certain soothers o 
the body with which we are acquainted. Ther 
are times, besides, when a man’s whole thoughts | 
are engrossed by the contemplation of such 
picture as this, when the world, bright and 
beautiful as it is, seems neglected, and life and 
its cares are things unheeded or forgotten 
These are the seasons 


“ When the soul, 
— in some dear, delicious dream, __ 
eedless what skies may o’er it roll, 

What rays of beauty round it beam— 

Shuts up its inmost cell, lest aught, 
However wond’rous, wild, or fair, 

Shine in and interrupt the thought— 
The one deep thought that centres there.” 


There are some —to their shame be it spoket 
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—who think, with Hamlet, this “ goodly frame | Highlandmen in full garb, who had evidently 
the earth a sterile promontory,—this most ex- | belted the broadsword to their thighs, pulled 
cellent canopy the air, look you,—this brave the bonnet o’er their brows, and started many 


o'erhanging firmament—this majestical roof | 
fretted with golden fire, no other thing than a | 
foul and pestilent congregation of vapours,” 
| and all earth's inhabitants a treacherous decep- 
' tive race of beings, who go darkly about poison- 
|ing the cup of happiness as we raise it to our 
| lips, and doing all they can to render themselves 
and every body else about them as uncomforta- 
ble as possible. But these misanthropic bipeds 


are happily outnumbered or outshone by the | 


soul-lit, joyous party who laugh and sing, and 
sing and laugh, till the end of their merry ex- 
| istence. 


' thoughts which enliven his being 
| 


Shall dissolve, 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


| So far, readers, about thinking. If you 
thought we were going to write a long meta- 


physical description about it, we think you are 
‘much mistaken. 


| A REMINISCENCE or tne EGLINTOUN 
TOURNAMENT. 
BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


On the morning of the eventful day, the sun 
| rose o’er moor and mead in splendid style. I 
also rose from my truckle bed,—having found 
_a quarter just opposite the ruins of an old castle 
| belonging to the former Earls of Eglintoun,—a 
regular Scottish stronghold, in which you might 


| well suppose some Highland Thane had kept | 


| wassel with his iron-bound clan and men-at- 
_ arms,—and took my breakfast, served by mine 
‘hostess of the cottage, a bare-footed and bust- 
| ling ‘‘ wifey,”’ whose constant care was to provide 
| whole legions of “‘ baps,” eggs, fish, and jellies, 
| toast, cream, and tea, that would almost have 


@ created an appetite in a dying hermit. Oh that 
| some of our London hotels would learn to fur- 


| nish forth such a meal as Luckie Pollock served 


§! out in her small closet-like spare apartment in 


| her smoky crib in the town of Irvine !—the 


little window looking out upon the green mea- 


dows running down to the wild waters of the 
| bay of Ardrossan, and the mountains far away 
the distance ‘looking on.” After then,— 
benefitting by mine hostess’s hospitable efforts 
in my service,—I hied me to the scene of pre- 


paration, already apparently the object of | 


interest and attraction to all those who were 
arrived in its vicinity. 


Happy in their generation are these | 
last, and happy we trust they will continue to | 
ibe, till the thinker thinks no more, and the | 


weary miles awa, sprawled and lounged upon 
the turf; some also were under the trees upon 
the grass, and others crowded close around 
the doorway: they stared with curious eye 
upon the various noblemen amongst whom they 
were thus mixed, and at the specimens of 
splendid apparel and pieces of armour and 
horse furniture with which the former were 
hurrying about; whilst ever and anon dashed 
up to the door a travelling carriage containing 
some tardy brother knight or esquire, who, 
from want of posters or other cause, had been 
detained to the eleventh hour, and almost given 
up. 

Then came more and more beauteous dames, 
| and their esquires and pages and retainers, and 
shoals of servants pouring into the hall; till 
| by and by it appeared as if the castle would 
never contain its numerous party. Presently 
woonded out a flourish of kettle drums and 
| trumpets from afar, and the tramp of steeds; 
| and in the-road appeared the glittering helmets 
| of a troop of horse—looking in the wild and 
| woodland scene, as they came along, like 
Claverhouse and his troop of lifeguards march- 
‘ing upon Tillietudlem—they wheeled up in 
| front of the castle. Almost before the wheel 
| is completed, is heard again, far away in the 
woodland, the skirl of the bagpipes in full march, 
mingled with shouts of ‘‘ Hurrah for Glen- 
lyon and Athol;” and emerging from the trees 
| in quick time, and full Highland swing, comes 
on Lord Glenlyon and his band, completely 
equipped in full costume, with dirk and target 
and claymore, each man like his neighbour 
accoutred and ready for actual service; his 
knapsack at his back, the word “ Athol” thereon 
written, and each target with a dagger blade 
fixed and protruding from its centre. The 
dragoons, their horses picketed, and the men 
dismounted, and served with refreshment as 
| they stood at their heads,—the scarlet regimen- 
,tals and steel caps of the present day, con- 
_trasting with the dark tartans of the Highlanders 
in their ancient looking garb, with their dirk, 
| target, pistols, and basket-hilted blades, their 
‘lord and chief shouting out the word of com- 
mand to bring them into line; the concourse 
of nobles hastening out of the hall to welcome 
their arrival; and the peerless dames at the 
windows, and looking from the battlements of 
the castle; the tramp and neigh of the steeds 
and skirl of the pipes; the ringing of the bugle 
for the dragoons to mount and move off to the 
stables; the assemblage of scarfed and bon- 
| neted spectators around and amongst the tents ; 
| altogether formed a scene which made it difficult 
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to suppose I was not present at some muster 
of the noble and the chivalrous in the times of 
bonny Qucen Mary, or a gathering for the 
march of royal Charlie towards England in the 
year 45. 

Within the castle the scene was also singularly 
interesting. One vast room was heaped and 
piled with the richest dresses in the world, and 
the flooring strewed and covered with armour 
and arms of the most antique make and gor- 
geous fashion. Swords, battle axes, maces, 
daggers, spikes, and spears, were mingled in 
heaps, whilst chain armour, plated and fluted 
breast plates, helmets, gauntlets, steel saddles, 
complete suits of horse armour and trappings, 
sufficient apparently to equip a host of dauntless 
spirits, to repel an invading foe, lay in every di- 
rection. Antique fashioned spurs, with rowels 
formidable as if for another Bannockburn; russet 
boots by hundreds, square toed like old Jack 
Falstaff, and pointed as those of the Prior of 
Jourvaulx ; costumes for boxmen and pikemen; 
belts and chains; quivers, bows and arrows; 


shields, targets, two-handed weapons of the 
Crusaders, and Elizabethan rapiers, besides a 
whole wardrobe of “silken dalliance,” mingled 
amongst the more warlike appointments; also 
velvet caps and bonnets by hundreds, and a 
sea of plumes to garnish them ; silken doublets 
and cloth of gold, with trunk hose slashed and 
puffed, and cloaks and scarfs of all the hues 
of the rainbow. 

The town was now in a state of overflow 
and siege, and the very doors of the different 
inns regularly mobbed, and their passages 
choaked up, with wearied pedestrians, clam- 
ouring for a “‘ wee bit sup of the creature” in- 
termingled with officers of the life guards and 
other dashing corps and nobles of high rank 
passing to and fro. The sound of the pipes 
was also heard in all directions during the early 
part of the night, and the shouts of jollity and 
laughter, as one passed along, mingled with 
the verses of the poet of old Ayre, shewed 
that the mirth within was ‘fast and furious.” 
Whilst also in the quarter of the Knight of the 
Dragon, the shouts and sounds of revelry as 
they kept wassel, and drained down their 
draughts of Rhenish, echoed and reverberated 
through the ruined walls of the old castle op- 
posite, as though the days of feudalism, feasting, 
and tilt and tourney had again visited its rough- 
hewn and thick-ribbed towers. 


“The country cocks did-crow, the clocks did toll, 

And the sixth hour of drowsy morning named,” 
when, starting from an uneasy pallet, I looked 
at the sky and prognosticated a goodly day. 
‘“* All nature seemed to wear an universal grin ;”* 
so, giving myself a shake like a Newfoundlander, 


I donned my pea jacket, lifted the latch of the| 
cottage door, and taking tent o’ the jaw hole| 
(like Guy Mannering) leaped the wall of the| 
little kail yard, and thus, clearing the vicinity’ 
of the domain, took my way across the links, 
and plunging into the briny flood, had a good! 
bath by way of beginning the enjoyment of 
the day—a labour I might have well spared! 
myself had I but been capable of looking into 
the seeds of time, and seen the washing I was 
likely to receive ere it were bed time. After 
breakfast I harnessed, and about eleven o'clock’ 
started for the Eglintoun passage of arms. 
The tide had set that way for some time] 
and was even then at the fuil—great was the! 
fun among the passengers hieing along, and 
“motley was their wear.” Cars, waggons| 
carriages, stage coaches, and gigs plied onwards, 
trebly crammed with fares, and many who had! 
engaged and dressed for seats in the various) 
conveyances, found themselves necessitated to 
pad the hoof in all their bravery; while ladies 
were obliged to walk on that day who never 
imagined they would have so vulgarized their 
sandaled legs and feet. A foretaste of the 
coming splendour was occasionally afforded by 
a caparisoned steed and an esquire (fully accou- 
tred in breast back and pot) dashing onwards 
to the castle, his cuirass and appointment 
rattling as he went. On nearing the castle the 
plot thickened apace; the pipes sounded from 
the quarter where the clansmen of Athol wer 
falling in, and the bugles of the archers wer 
ringing out from the trysting tree on the lawn; 
whole bands of ancient bowmen were also 
mustered by the tents, their shieids hanging t 
their backs, and their antique looking quiven 


by their side. Companies of halberdiers rested 
upon their pikes in groups; cavaliers in every 
| variety of costume were hurrying about; 
ja large company of mounted trumpeters it 
| ancient garb, with hoods on, and the letter B 
emblazoned in gold upon their backs, wer 
clustered under an enormous tree, their instr 
ments hanging to the boughs; horse boys ani 
grooms, pages and retainers, held steeds ant 
palfreys; gentlemen of the shade, in tunics¢ 
forest green, lounged about, and the hall ¢ 
the castle seemed filled with armed and glittering 
cavaliers. On reaching the lists, there als 
was a sight not surpassed for magnificence sine 
the days of good Queen Bess; in the stands 
flanking the pavilion were to be observed al 
sorts of folks in every variety of habiliment 
Shakspere’s Mercutio sat beside Flora Macdor 
ald; old Capulet and Diccon Bend-the-bor 
escorted Effie and Jeanie Deans; Deacon Pew 
| body was cheek by jowl with Mary, Queend 
| Scots; there was maid Marian between all 
| Robin Grey and the laird of Cockpen and 
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host of worthies besides. Cocked-hats and 
cock-tailed plumes waved near the iron head 
pieces of border snatchers; and pilgrims from 
the holy land were hail fellows with infidel 
Jews and turbaned Turks. Vandyke beards 
and ruffs, trunk hose and long rapiers, there 
were, and uniforms of the regulars of the pre- 
sent day contrasting with red coats of ancient 
form and fashion, and which looked as if they 
had seen no light since Johnny Gilpin was on 
the muster roll of his regiment, “a train-band 
captain of credit and renown.” The grand 
stand was of course even doubly magnificent, 
and filled with spectators in every variety of 
costume “all clinquant, all in gold.” 


« And now sits expectation in the air.” 


The marshal of the lists, sitting on horseback 
motionless as a statue, gave the signal; the 
trumpets rung out a wild flomrish, and the steeds 
vanished from their stations. Twice the 
knights with spur and bridle tried to encounter 
at the centre of the barrier; and twice, owing 
to their horses being frightened at the clatter 
and rush of their opponents, and consequently 
swerving, they failed in striking each other's 
breasts; but at the third course they met with 
acrash that might have been heard at some 
distance off, received the shock without being 
unhorsed, and ‘amazed the welkin with their 
broken staves ;” and he of the Swan was de- 
clared the winner of the first passage of arms. 

Several other knights had now also emerged 
from their pavilions with their squires and atten- 
dants, and the view of the lists altogether 
formed a scene new, as it was beautiful and 
extraordinary. The knight of the Dragon, 
riding up to the barrier and opposing himself 
to the lord of the Tournament, addressed him 
to the encounter; and the name of Waterford 
flew from mouth to mouth, from one end of 
the field to the other, shewing that expectation 
had marked him as likely to do his devoir in 
the lists, after a fashion which his reputation 
for courage and reckless daring left some little 
apprehension among many as to the result of 
the encounter. 

Accordingly, although cased in complete 
steel, you might easily see by his gallant bear- 
ing that his soul was on fire for the fray, 
whilst the noble appearance and strength of 
limb of his opponent, proclaimed him also a 
champion not likely to be easily worsted. The 
lively marquis, as if prepared for the worst that 
could happen, and “ equal to either fortune,” 
had with him in his train a little odd-looking 
confessor admirably clad in monkish habiliments, 
and wearing his cowl over his head, from which 
his merry eye and ragged beard were hardly to 
be distinguished. The monk kept constantly 


at the elbow of the knight, and it was delicious 
to observe the pride that little friar appeared 
to take in the gallant look and every action of 
his lord andcompanion. Where the knight went 
the friar followed; if the knight was within 
his pavilion, being accoutred or unhelmeted 
by his attendants, the monk was there too, and 
when the warrior came forth, there also was 
the friar with his jaunty step, his smiling face 
half buried in his cowl, and his little bell tink- 
ling wherever he went. When the marquis 
ran his course, the friar walked his after him, 
apparently not at all anxious or doubtful as to 
who was likely to have the worst of the shock, 
and quite satisfied, in his own mind, that he 
who met the knight of the Dragon was likely 
at all events to ‘find no boy’s play there.” 
From the pre-eminence of both these cham- 
pions, expectation was at its highest, and the 
eyes of the beauty and chivalry of Great 
Britain were strained to observe the result. 
Again the marshal gave the signal, the trumpets 
sounded the onset, and both the knights, bend- 
ing down their crests and glaring at each other, 
spurred their horses furiously to the encounter 
—both, however, owing to their horses swerv- 
ing, failed in the attaint. At the second course 
also the horse of the knight of the Dragon swerv- 
ed so much out of the direct line, that he of the 
Tournament, lowering his lance in passing, the 
course was accounted one of courtesy. At the 
third encounter they met fairly at the centre of 
the barrier, with a vehemence that twisted the 
knight of the Dragon almost round in his seat, 
and the lance of the lord of the Tournament 
being shivered, he was declared winner amidst 
the shouts and plaudits of all around. Sir F. 
Hopkins of the Burning Tower and the knight 
of the Red Rose, both of them large boned and 
tall and stalwart champions, ran their courses 
in most capital style, and he of the Tower 
shivered his weapon to the very grasp. Lord 
Glenlyon and the knight of the Black Lion 
(Viscount Alford) who, in skill and horseman- 
ship was “second to none,” also ran their courses; 
the plume of the Black Lion wasshorn from his 
helmet, but he was adjudged to have the best 
of the encounter, and being led up to the Queen 
of Beauty, lowered his lance and received her 
smile in guerdon thereof. A fifth passage was 
now run between the knights of the Dragon and 
Black Lion, in which they bore them well and 
chivalrously, and the Dragon won the course. 
Two swordsmen clad in back, breast, and 
head piece, now appeared in the arena before 
the seat of the Queen of Love and opposed 
each other “all on foot” with the large two- 
handed weapons of the crusaders, dealing their : 
“ swashing blows” with might and main, and | 
making a clatter as though a brace of smiths ; 
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‘with hammers thus” were plying at their craft 
“the whilst the iron did on the anvil cool.” 
The several knights, esquires, and attendants 
careering about the lists in clumps,—the jester 
in his ‘‘ motley wear’ and bauble,—the mounted 
men-at-arms and halberdiers ‘‘ bearded like the 
pard’’—the picturesque dress and appearance 
of the highlandmen of Athol,—the Queen of 
Beauty and her court seated in her pavilion,— 
cloth of gold of tissue— 
“ Her pretty dimpled pages, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers coloured fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did coo! ;” 


the assemblage of all that was noble, wealthy, 
and beautiful around her,—together with the 
concourse from the towns, cities, and villages, 
which had cast their people out, and left only 
the halt and blind ‘to sit alone and whistle to 
the air’—carried the spectator back to the 
splendid doings of the days of the reign of the 
gallant and accomplished kings of Europe,— 
their feats of arms and courtly pomp, and the 
deeds of a brave and knightly nobility, and 
made the sound of the bugles ringing out for 
the procession to fallin and return to the castle, 
heard with feelings of no small regret. 


And now the favourite assertion of the 
Emperor Napoleon, that but one step carries 
us from the sublime to the ridiculous, was made 
apparent. The assembled audience in the 
several pavilions (some of them wet, as if they 
had been drawn through a river) had to wend 
their way in all their bravery through mire and 
bush to their destinations, All who had arrived 
costly and splendid in appearance, and who 
could not for ‘“‘love or money” procure seats 
in the over crowded vehicles, were to be seen 
bending their steps, knee deep, in a slough of 
despoud, “jaded and spent with toil,” their 
plumes all draggled, and their drapery clinging 
to their forms, towards their billets in the vil- 
lages around the scene of action. 


Some made for the Glasgow steamer, which 
lay tossing in the bay of Ardrossan,—some for 
the railroad to ‘ Auld Ayre,” and many (with 
grateful hearts for the lift) bundled into the 
coal carts which plied upon the tram road near 
the castle; their velvets and satins and embroi- 
dered robes thus made intimate with dust and 
dirt of black as well as more brilliant diamonds, 
and each passenger, with doleful eye and dis- 
heartened spirit, gazing dismally on his neigh- 
bour’s damp and “inky cloak ;” and each ‘ ladie 
fair,” as she jolted along, viewing the reflection 
of her own smutty visage in her sister’s 
“amber’d face ;” whilst all abused (in their 
hearts) the lame and ugly jade which, drawing 
the train of sooty cars, ‘‘ did limp so tediously 
along.” 


The approach to the castle from Irvine, and) 
the road thereto also, presented an appearance 
by no means common. “I cannot liken it,] 
never saw the like”—so singular was the look 
of the concourse of folks, in motley coats, who 
were making an escape homewards. In some 
sort, perhaps, it might be likened to a retreat, 
as it possessed many of the characteristics of 
one. The infantry pushed on at full speed like) 
a mass of intermingled battalions endeavouring 
to throw themselves into the nearest cover, 
The many-headed monster in general wore the 
scarf, kilt, and bonnet, set off by an occasional 
cavalier in half armour or huge trunks and long 
rapier. The dancing plume which garnished 
their Spanish hats, or steel head-pieces, was 
now reduced to the appearance of a draggled| 
cock’s tail after a soaking shower. Fairest 
dames and bonnie lasses, too, yclad in scarf and 
plaid, wended on amidst this multitude, de-| 
jected looking, and drooping as their bonnet 
feathers; whilst carts (also filled with Highland 
lads and lassies), crowded into a mass, toiled 
heavily along. Stages plied the lash, and cars, 
gigs, and carriages, dashing every instant! 
through the overcrowded avenue, forced the 
retreating battalions to scamper aside, and open 
to the right and left amongst the trees on either 
side, rendering the walk more tedious and! 
annoying to the pedestrians in their jaded con.! 
dition and soaking plight. Occasionally also, 
a pointed toed shoe of some fop of the time of| 
the Plantagenets was stuck fast in the mud and| 
slush, which was trodden into a paste on either| 
side; and a Cinderella-shaped and delicate satin 
slipper not unfrequently was abandoned to the| 
same fate. Esquires and horsemen, forgetting] 
their devotion to the fair in their eagerness to 
stable their steeds, galloped past at “speed Tes | 
morselessly as a messenger after a battle,| 
throwing up a vortex of mud and dirt around! 
them ; their armour, which marched thence “s9| 
silver bright,” returning, stained with the varia-| 
tion of each soil betwixt their quarters and the| 
listed field. 


| 

Inward Blindness—Talk to a man blind—he knows be! 
wants the sense of sight, and willingly makes the proper| 
allowances. But there are certain internal senses, whieh | 
a man may want, and yet be wholly ignorant that he) 
wants them. It is most unpleasant to converse with such | 
persons on subjects of taste, philosophy, or religion. al 
course there is no reasoning with them, for they do né| 
possess the facts on which the reasoning must be grounded, | 
Nothing is possible, but a naked dissent, which implies 4) 
sort of unsocial contempt ; or what a man of kind disper’ 
sition is very likely to fall into, a heartless tacit acquies 
cence, which borders too nearly on duplicity. —Cole-} 
ridge. 


— 


| 
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THE WILD RIDER. 
A LEGENDARY TALE. 
BY SAMUEL BAMFORD. 


PART SECOND. 


It was night, and the merry ton’d bells were 
at rest, 

The cock on his roost, and the dove in her nest ; 

The bride in her chamber sat weeping apart, 

For solace was none for her young bleeding 
heart ; 

The heavens howl’d wildly, the stars were all 

ale, 

The dats hurried back ’gainst the stream of 
the gale ; 

The young knight went riding, no one whither 
knew, 

But mournfully silent, he slowly withdrew. 


In a ruinous cottage at Cambeshire barn, 

An old wither’d crone sat unravelling yarn ; 

A few heaped embers lay dusty and white, 

A lamp, green and fetid, cast ominous light; 

A brindled cat mew’d, as it hutch’d by the hob; 

A broody hen crow’d from her perch on a cob; 

The lamp it burn’d pale, and the lamp it burn’d 
blue, 

And fearfully ghast was the light which it 
threw. 


“ And who cometh here?” said the mumbling 
old crone, 

“And why comes a gentleman riding alone? 

And why doth he wander areawt* such a night, 

When the moon is gone down, and the stars 
give no light ; 

When those are abroad who would stab a lost 
child, 

And the wind comes up muttering fearful and 
wild, 

And the hen ’gins to crow, and the malkin to 
mew, 

And my grave-fatted lamp glimmers dimly 
and blue?” 


A knocking was heard at the old hovel door, 
And forth stepp'd a dark muffied man on the 
floor ; 


He threw back his mantle of many a fold, 

And he cross’d the wan palm of the sybil with 
gold ; 

“Now, Sir Knight of Alkrington, what would’st 
thou know, 

That, seeking my home, thou entreatest me 
80? 

The world-sweeping mower thy heart-wound 
must cure; 

And she who lies mourning hath more to 
endure ; 

* Areawt—out of doors—abroad. 


.| “ But, warning I give thee, a sign from afar; 


There’s a cloud on thy sun, there’s a spot on 
thy star— 

Go, climb the wild mountain, or toil on the 
plain, 

Or be outcast on land, or be wreck’d on the 
main ; 

Or seek the red battle and dare the death 
wound, 

Or mine after treasure a mile under ground; 

For, sleeping or waking, on ocean or strand, 

Thy life is prolong’d, if thou hold thine own 
hand.” 


What further was said ’twixt the knight and 
the crone 

Was never repeated, and never was known; 

But when he came forth, to remount him again, 

One, fearful and dark, held his stirrup and 
rein— 

His horse, it stood shaking, and cover’d with 
foam, 

It ran with him miles e’re he turn’d it t’wards 
home ; 

The grey morning broke, and the battle cock 
crew, 

Ere the lorn hearted knight to his chamber 
withdrew. 


And who hath not heard how the knight, from 
that day, 

Was altered in look, and was strange in his 
way? 

And how he sought wonders of every form, 

And things of all lands, from a gem to a worm; 

And how he divided his father’s domain, 

And sold many parts to the purchasers’ gain ; 

And how his poor neighbours with pity were 
sad, 

And said, good Sir Ashton, through love was 
gone mad ? 


But, strangest of all, on that woe-wedding 
night, 

A black horse was station’d where erst stood 
the white ; 

The grooms, when they found him, in terror 
quick fled, 

His breath was hot smoke, and his eyes burning 
red ; 

He beat down a strong wall of mortar and crag, 

He tore his oak stall, as a dog would a rag, 

And no one durst put forth a hand near that 
steed 

Till a priest had read ave, and pater, and ereed. | 


And then he came forth, a strange beautiful 
thing 
With speed that could lead a wild eagle on 


wing ; 


||| 
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And raven had never spread plume on the air 
Whose lustreful darkness with his might com- 
are— 

He rea the young Ashton, none else could 
him ride, 

O’er flood and o’er fell, and o’er quarry-pit 
wide ; 

The house-wife, she blessed her, and held fast 
her child, 

And the men swore both horse and his rider 
were wild. 


And then, when the knight to the hunting field 
came, 

He rode as he sought rather death than his 
game ; 

He halloo’d through woods where he’d wander’d 
of yore, 

But the lost lady Mary he never saw more— 

And no one durst ride in the track where he 
led, 

So fearful his leaps and so madly he sped— 

And in his wild phrensy he gallop’d one day 

Down the church steps at Rochdale, and up 
the same way. 


And sad was theJfate which the lady befel, 

She liv’d with a husband she never lov'd well; 

The hall of her fathers was pull’d to the ground, 

The home of her childhood in ruins she 
found; 

The land was all rack’d to yield hoardings of 
gold ; 

And underlings base did authority hold; 

*Twas said that Sir Ashton his own life de- 
stroy’d, 

And Mary was buried by dead Morden’s side.* 


LONDON REMINISCENCES. 
THE NEW MORAL WORLD. 


Here’s a glass for you. A glass of what? 
of ginger wine? No, nor rum, nor punch, but 
a looking-glass, in which you may spy a reflex 
image of a whimsical phantasm that is ever 
and anon flitting before our bedazzled eyes. 
Or, rather, it is a picture, a sketch, an outline, 
or merely a notion, of that mighty leviathan 
which threatens to swallow up all the errors 
and heresies of our social, political, and reli- 
gious institutions. Its names are many :— 
Co-operation, Owenism, Socialism, New-Moral- 
Worldism, Parallelogramism ; and its dimen- 
‘sions, and shape, and species, and very sex, 
vary with the varying fancy of the master-potter. 


* This is a misnomer, as the monument of the last of 
the Asshetons in Middieton church testifies. The name 
should be Harbord. 


Tts current name is Socialism; and as ity 
form— 

“If form that may be called that form hath none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb,” 
is perpetually changing, we must take a rapid 
glance, ere it be again transformed by the magi¢| 
wand of the modern Aladdin. 

And here let me pause to pay a tribute ty 
the multiplying powers of intellect, and the 
fecundity of the human mind. Geologists hay 
indeed ascertained that whole families of created 
beings have been long extinct, and that this 
extinction has been compensated by an accom. 
panying reproduction of animal life under other 
forms. But great as may have been the ex. 
tinctive and reproductive powers of the materia 
world, they must yield the palm to the fanciful 
systems and creations which now flicker in the 
speculative. 

The present generation has just witnessed 
the birth of a new kind of creature, called 
Socialism, which, after thirty years patient 
incubation, has just broken its shell. This 
tiny thing would certainly have strangled itself 
while in the act of struggling into existence, ifit 
had not been tenderly assisted by its parents, 
who, besides watching it night and day, hai 
prudently furnished themselves with a super. 
lative pair of theoretical speculative spectacles 
Wondering nervous people thought it wasa 
viper, or else that it had a sting, or, at all events, 
poisonous fangs ; but having closely examined 
it, I can, for the consolation of all timid folks, 
bear testimony that it has neither sting not 
fangs, but is, in sober verity, a harmless litte 
gosling, in no wise differing from the ordinary 
kind, except in being crowned with a cock’ 
comb. 

Every quack,—medical, social, and political, 
—has some favourite notion, which serves a 
the balancing pole of his quackery. The# 
notions assume the high name of principles; 
and it is not a little singular that every system 
of delusion, or‘quackery, has some smil 
mixture of truth, but so perverted, distorted 
and falsely applied, and combined with # 
many fanciful absurdities, as to be hardly re 
cognisable in such a motley compound. Thu 
it happens that the New Moral World is kepj 
a-spinning on the peg of “ circumstances,’ —0 
a principle a little true, and greatly false; 
namely, that man is the creature of circum 
stances. Now, as this is the pivot on whid 
the New Moral World rests, it would be dan 
gerous to upset it at once, lest we should hart 
the whole of the superstructure rattling abou 
our ears. But, without assuming to know ti 
much of the world, I must deferentially submi 
that man has always appeared to myself to} 
not merely a passive but an active agent, whid 
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puts the whole of the moral, religious, and 
political machinery in motion, insomuch that 
I have always considered him not merely as 
the creature but the creator of circumstances. 

It would, however, be imprudent to attack 
the “ principles” of Socialism ; for though the 
foundations of a visionary speculation be de- 
stroyed, yet these vagaries are so tenacious of 
life, that the system itself will appear in 
some other form, and spring up in a new soil, 
By cutting off the root we might expect to 
destroy the weed, but the weeds and funguses 
of the speculative world can live without any 
other nourishment than the foggy moisture of a 
hazy brain. Instead, therefore, of fighting 
with shadows or principles, we will briefly 
glance at the principal details,—the laws which 
are to regulate, and the customs and practices 
which are to be observed by, the members of 
social communities. 

One of the axioms of Socialism is, that 
competition is the bane of society,—and there- 
fore in the New Moral World, all individual 
interests are to centre in, and be derived from, 
the general good. The whole surface of our 
land is to be divided into communities of labour 
and property, and each is to be dependent upon 
its own resources, and the production of its 
own soil, To compare great things with small, 
society will have the aspect of countless clusters 
of bee-hives, and men, like busy bees, will 
bring the sweets of their labour to the common 


| hive from which they are to be fed. 


It is not necessary to enter upon the question, 
whether a society founded upon these principles 
would be free from the evils arising from 
competition and the collision of individual 
interests, unless it can be shown that each man 
would labour as anxiously and assiduously 
for the common as for his individual good. 
Ido not now question the merits of Socialism, 
but begin at the beginning, and deny the pos- 
sibility of its practical application. It is not 
surprising that a speculative booksman should 
have false notions of men and of the world; 
but it is singular that working men should be 
reasoned out of their own experience and con- 
sciousness. Let them retrace their steps, and 
first satisfy themselves that the pivot of disin- 
terestedness will preserve its equilibrium under 
the weight, and unequal pressure, and contending 
interests of a world-ful of social communities. 
I would appeal to the common sense, the 
every-day experience of working men, by 
carrying their thoughts back to the office, the 
workshop, atid the manufactory, and appeal 
to them for the truth of the fact, that men work 
much harder on piece-work than when paid 
fixed wages by the day or week. And can any 
one be so credulous as to expect that an intel- 


ligent and industrious workman would willingly 
be linked with and placed upon the same level | 
as his more stupid and slothful companion,— 
or that, if obliged to submit to such an alliance, 
he would not relax his exertions, and curtail 
his labour, until they were reduced to the 
average of his co-operatives. The productive 
industry of the most expert would thus be 
gauged by that of the most indolent and in- 
competent,— for he who did not find his wages 
rise with his labour, would make his labour 
descend to his wages. Thus, heart-burnings, 
jealousy, and discontent would creep in and 
breed festerings and mortifications in the New 
Moral World, or else decree its fate more 
rapidly by effecting its dissolution. 


Were the world a chess-board, no doubt 
Mr. Owen might play his own game upon it. 
It is generally the assumption of speculative 
reformers that there is no such thing as human 
will and passion, but that men are tame puppets, 
to be put in motion by the strings of the grand 
master-player. Instead of framing their theo- 

ries to the feelings and passions of men, they 

; would have men accommodate themselves to 
| their theories ;—instead of making the coat fit 
| the man, they would make the man fit the 
coat. 


| Further,—experience shows the impracti- 
| cability of any community schemes,—the failure 
of past attempts being clearly attributable to 
their antagonism to the motives which regulate 


men’s conduct. Dr. Robertson, speaking of 
| Virginia, says, ‘* Hitherto no right of private 
| property in land had been established, The 
| fields that were cleared had been cultivated by 

the joint labour of the colonists : their produce 
was carried to the common storehouses, and 
distributed weekly to every family according to 
its number and exigencies. It was computed 
that the united industry of the colony did not 
accomplish as much work in a week as might 
have been performed in a day, if each individual 
had laboured on his own account. In order to 
remedy this, Sir Thomas Dale divided the land 
into small lots, and granted one of them to 
each individual in full property. From the 
moment that industry had the certain prospect 
of recompense it advanced with rapid progress. 
The articles of primary necessity were culti- 
vated with so much attention as secured the 
means of subsistence; and such schemes of 
improvement were formed as prepared the way 
for the introduction of opulence into the 
colony.” 


Here is another instance :—“ The colonists 
of New Plymouth, in imitation of the primi- 
tive Christians, threw all their property into 
a common stock, and, like members of one 
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family, carried on every work of industry by 
their joint labour. for public behoof. The same 
fatal effects flowed from this community of 
goods and labour which had formerly been ex- 
perienced in Virginia; and it soon became 
necessary to relinquish what was too refined to 
be capable of being accommodated to the affairs 
of men.” 

And was there any physical cause for these 
failures? Was man less able to endure the 
toils of the field, or had his hands forgot their 
cunning? Were the waters of heaven dissi- 
pated in the firmament, or did the sun withhold 
his warmth, and shine less kindly on the fair 
face of the creation? No; the powers of 
nature were unimpaired in their vigour, the 
juices of the earth still existed in all their 
richness, and the seasons still rolled on in the 
same harmonious succession. Man alone, not 
nature, was toblame. ‘“ A Society,” to borrow 
the words of the same philosophic historian, 
“‘ destitute of the first advantage resulting from 
social union was not formed to prosper. The 
head had no inducement to contrive, nor the 
hand to labour. The idle and improvident 
trusted entirely to what was issued from the 
common stock; the assiduity, even of the 
sober and attentive, relaxed when they per- 
ceived that others were to reap the fruit of their 
toils.” Such is the history of the past; and 
it must not be treated as a barren chronicle 
of events, for here are developed the principles 
which regulate human conduct, demonstrating 
that these community schemes did not fail from 
temporary or accidental circumstances, which 
might be controlled or diverted in future, but 
from their opposition to the laws of human 
nature; and consequently the same failure 
may again be predicted, unless it shall please 
Omnipotence to remodel the moral and intel- 
lectual constitution of his creatures. 

Competition is the bane of society! But it 
is not less so, whether the competitors be in- 
dividuals or companies. In short, our social 
communities, so far from being allowed to trade 
or barter with foreign nations, may not even 
trade with each other; for this would be com- 
petition on a large scale,—communities instead 
of individuals,—and all the evils of competition 
would appear under the worst forms. Thus, 
not only will each man have no existence out 
of the community in which he is located, but 
each community will have to exist upon itself 
and within itself. Then down tumble the 
wooden walls of Old England; give her com- 
merce to fools and knaves, and her shipping to 
the winds, to be broken on the rocks and tossed 
on the waves as unreservedly as walnut-shells. 
Our New Moral World, lost to the politics and 
commerce of the continent, will flourish like 


an oasis in the midst of this wilderness of 
European folly and moral desolation. 

We will now shift our glasses that we may 
have a spy at Socialism from some other point 
of view. 

Under the present constitution of society— 


“ Money makes the man, the want of it the fellow;” 


but Robert, like the Spartan Lycurgus, banishes 
money and all its causes from his commonwealth, 
Socialism is a squeamish sickling that must 
have her own way, and be well clothed and 
systematically dieted, in order to protect her 
feeble frame from its constitutional tendency to 
a decline ; and if money or individual property 
were once to enter her system, like worms, they 
would feed on her. 

But, after all, this disallowance of individual 
property exhibits rather profound economical 
views ; for a rolling stone gathers no moss, 
and from this grave maxim we may deduce the 
motives which have suggested a prohibition of 
money. As the whole of a man’s wealth con- 
sists of his food and clothing, he is fixedly 
located in his own little community, from which 
he cannot travel unless he take with him some 
half-dozen waggons of straw, or other like 
commodious commodity, to barter for defraying 
his travelling expenses—a most effectual check 
to that flighty jaunting spirit which is creeping 
in among us, and unsettling the minds of the 
people! Farewell, steamers, railways, coaches, 
and all those money-spending, mischief-making, 
neck-breaking contrivances ; our social com- 
munities shall be as tame, and placid, and 
unruffled as so many oyster-beds. 

Once more let us shift our glasses, and vary 
the focus :— 

The happiness of this little heaven below 
will be lastingly secured by prudential marriage 
enactments. Bearing in mind that no com- 
munionist can possess personal property, it 
will be at once understood that there will be 
no more fortune-hunters or money marriages. 
Cupid no more shall play his wicked pranks; 
no more shall we hear of liveried lacqueys 
running off with their mistress’s daughters,. or 
rich heiresses scampering down to Gretna with 
some gay deceiver. 

A more inveterate pursuit after happiness 
this wondering world never gazed upon. 
Having blasted the rock of money-marriages, 
on which so many simple souls have foundered, 
they would still further 

“ —_make assurance doubly sure, 

And take a bond of fate :” 
or, in humbler language, where the bonds of 
matrimony have joined together two individuals 
who are unable to agree, and who would be 
more happy apart than together, the social 
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spirit dissociates them, and leaves them free 
to depart and go whither they list. Beshrew 
your wife if she prove a shrew. Oh, how 
many anxious thoughts will this prevent! No 
longer need we look before we leap. Under 
the present cruel system, it is “for better, or 
for worse ;” and it is this “or for worse’ that 
restrains many from entering into an alliance 
which will not merely begin well but end well. 
It is this consideration that induces a man of 
prudence to seek one who is not merely to be 
the mistress of his youth,—but the every-day, 
the bed-and-board companion of his manhood 
and of his declining years,—not merely a 
painted butterfly, to sport and flutter about in 
the hey-day of spring, but one, who—in the 
winter of life, when the charms of youth have 
passed away, when a ready tongue and sprightly 
wit cease to fascinate,—will sustain the cha- 
racter of a good wife, a true friend, an able 
adviser, a Christian mother. Begone dull care! 
Under the new system all these anxious fore- 
thoughts will be needless; he who does not 
like his wife, may cast her aside like some 
worthless household stuff. 

And now my worthy readers may be inclined 
to ask, what connection or association is there 
between Socialism and “ London Reminis- 
cences?” a very painful association, which I 
will shortly communicate, so that my readers 
may judge for themselves. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF MUSIC.* 


The ancient history of music, even amongst 
the most enlightened nations, is now so en- 
tirely obscured in doubt and uncertainty, that 
we can make out scarcely anything satisfactory 
on the subject. With respect to its origin, 
St. Thomas Aquinas observes that the first 
man possessed every science within himself by 
means of images implanted in his mind by the 
great Author of the universe, and that they 
were not acquired by experience alone. Lu- 
cretius ascribes the origin of music to the 
singing of birds, and whistling of the winds in 


* Our readers will, we make no doubt, participate in 
the unfeigned sorrow with which we announce the death 
of Mr. Raymond Percival, a gentleman extensively known 
and generally esteemed in the literary world, who was 
for some years connected with the Metropolitan daily 


| press and Editor of the London Polytechnic Journal. 


e are indebted to him for many of the most able articles 
on science, history, and criticism, which have appeared 
in this work, and the above contribution on “ The Origin 
and a of Music,” will acquire a melancholy in- 
terest when we intimate that it was the last effort of his 


‘fruitful pen. Throughout our connection with the late 


Mr. Percival, it is a trifling tribute to his worth, to state 
that we ever found his proceedings’ characterized by 
honesty of purpose, unswerving integrity, and great 
goodness of heart. 


the hollow reeds. Creech has the following 
passage in his translation of the fifth book of 
Lucretius :-— 
“Through all the woods they heard the charming noise 
Of chirping birds, and tried to frame their voice 
And imitate. Thus birds instructed man, 
And taught them songs before their art began ; 
And whilst soft evening gales blew o’er the plains, 
And shook the sounding reeds—they taught the swains, 
And thus the pipe was framed, and tuneful reed.” 


Franckinus gives the discovery to the various 
sounds produced by the hammers of Tubal 
Cain ; Zarlino to the sounds of running waters; 
and Diocles has been mentioned as the inventor, 
from the circumstance of his observing, that 
the different sized vases in a pottery emitted a 
variety of sounds on being struck. But the 
origin of music is a matter so speculative, and 
the difference of opinion upon this subject is 
so great, that when we look for its discoverer, 
or the period when it was invented, we are 
carried into the wild regions of fable and my- 
thology. The god Mercury, or Hermes, js 
said to have been the inventor of the lyre; in 
proof of which, Apollodorus relates the fol- 
lowing singular story :— ‘‘ The overflowing of 
the Nile having inundated the whole country 
of Egypt, on the return of its waters to their 
natural boundary, vast quantities of dead 
animals were left on its banks, amongst which 
was a tortoise, the flesh of which being dried 
up by the sun, nothing was left within the 
shell but nerves and cartilages, which being 
braced and contracted by desication, were ren- 
dered sonorous. Mercury happening to walk 
along the banks of the river, chanced to kick 
against this tortoise shell, and being pleased 
with the sounds it produced, took it up and, 
on inspection, conceived the idea of the lyre, 
which instrument he accordingly constructed of 
that shell, attaching to it the horns of a bull, 
and stringing it with the dried sinews of animals. 
“ When he struck the chorded shell, 

The listening crowd would close around, 

And, wondering, on their faces fell, 
To worship the celestial sound ; 
Less than a God they thought there scarce could dwell 

Within the hollow of that shell, 

That spoke so sweetly and so well.” 

The flute, according to Plutarch, was invented 
by Apollo; although Athenzus attributes its 
execution to Osiris, the great Egyptian legis- 
lator ; its first shape is said to have been that 
of a bull’s horn, and Apulcius, who speaks of 
its use in the Mysteries of Isis, calls it a crooked 
flute. The first exhibition of the shepherd’s 
pipe is ascribed to Pan. But of these persons 
or their actions, not any thing can safely be 
relied on. The Chinese claim the prior inven- 
tion of musical instruments, and attribute it to 
the blowing out of the pith from the bamboo; 
but whatever credit may be given to these 
speculative and vague opinions, it is quite 
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| intervals of the major scale. 


| Metropolis, as for instance, ‘‘Old chairs to 
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evident, that observation and reflection hans 
the earliest ages, must have proceeded in pro- 
portion as the activity of the mind was excited 
by the impulse of exciting and pleasurable 
objects. The notes of the various species of 
birds, independently of the instructive powers 
originally implanted in the mind of man, to 
speak, sing, laugh, and rejoice, would suffi- 
ciently teach him the difference between grave 
and acute sounds, and excite in him the desire 
to imitate and prolong them ; and the opinion 
that man received his first musical tuition from 
the ‘‘ feathered songsters of the grove,” derives 
no little corroboration from the fact, that most 
of the winged tribes are distinguished by their 
own peculiar and exclusive specimens of song. 
The melody of the blackbird, for instance, is 
composed of all the intervals of the commun 
major scale, which combination forms its fun- 
damental harmony. ‘Then again, the cuckoo’s 
two notes are composed of the most natural 
The diatessoron 
or fourth, Cuc-koo, which interval is most 
commonly used in the various cries of this busy 


mend,” and the watchman’s now exploded cry, 
Past ten o’clock.” 

Many authors of acknowledged reputation 
have agreed in ascribing to Jubal, the son of 
Lamech, and the sixth descendant of Cain, the 
discovery or invention of musical instruments ; 
and he is mentioned in the fourth chapter of 
Genesis as the father of all such as handle the 
harp or organ, thereby shewing at what an 
early period of the world music was cultivated 
, and musical instruments manufactured. 

But music, like the other arts and sciences, 
is founded in nature, and its principles are the 
gift of that God whose infinite wisdom im- 
planted them in our constitution, and made 
them a part and parcel of our existence; 
imparting to us at the same time that divine 
gift, reason, that we might have the power to 
cultivate their use and bring them to perfection ; 
and how much soever the voices of animals, 
the whistling of winds, the fall of waters, the 
concussion of various bodies, or the singing of 
birds, may have contributed to the formation 
of any ideas relative to a systematic arrange- 
ment of musical sounds, yet its rules are the 
result of mathematical observation, and the 
mature deliberation of musicians and philoso- 
phers of all ages and climes, and by them 
gradually and imperceptibly brought to its 
present state of perfection. This art concen- 
trates a body of scientific laws which it has 
taken ages to construct ; and we are as much 
at a loss to know who was the prime inventor 
of the first specimen of harmony, as we are 
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nidibiay, ; the imperfection of the rules established| 
by the first observers of sound being forgotten} 
in the more perfect ones of succeeding genera. 
tions. 
It is the opinion of the greatest poets and 
the most celebrated ancient historians, that ip 
the early ages of the world, the chief employ.| 
ment of princes was to tend their flocks, and 
to amuse themselves with rustic songs, accom. 
panied by rude and artless instruments, Virgil 
in the sixth book of the AEneid, calls them—| 
“ Worthies who live by useful arts refined 
With those who left a deathless name behind— | 
Friends of the world and fathers of mankind.” | 
The poetical descriptions of the golden age’ 
are pleasing pictures of an innocent life and| 
simplicity of manners, the subject of which| 
seems to have been exhausted by Ovid and| 
Lucretius. But the pastoral kings of Egypt, 
and the shepherds of Arcadia, have furnished| 
materials for a more elegant and_ polished 
species of poetry, without the admission of vice 
or luxury. After this, when mankind, who 
were not contented with the natural and spon. 
taneous productions of the earth, obtained an 
artificial increase by tillage — 
“The ploughman then, to soothe the toilsome day, 
Chanted in measured feet his sylvan lay ; 
And seed time o’er, he first in blithsome vein 
Piped to his household gods the hymning strain.” 
In process of time, when the human mind 
became more enlarged and cultivated ; wheal 
the connexions and interests of society became | 
more complicated, music and poetry extended! 
their influence and use from the field to the | 
city, and those before who only amused them- 
selves while tending a flock of sheep or herd 
of cattle, were now employed to sing, either 
with the voice alone or accompanied by instru- 
ments, the mysteries of religion or the valiant 
deeds performed by heroes in defence of their 
country. Of this use of music and poetry, in- 
numerable instances may be found in the writ- 
ings of Homer, Virgil, and various other 
poets. Indeed, singer was a common name 
among the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and 
other ancient people for both poet and musician; 
employments, which with them were insepara- 
ble from each other, as no poetry was written| 
but to be sung, and no music composed but as 
an accompaniment to poetry. 
It is fair to presume that mankind, long be-| 
fore this period, had made considerable progress 
in the art of singing; and indeed, we leam| 
from holy writ, that in the days of Seth, about 
the period of the birth of Enos, three thousand 
six hundred and sixty four years before Christ, 
“Men began to call upon the name of the| 
Lord ;” and the Aiexandria chronicles say that! 
the “Sons of Seth did according to the angels 


| 


ignorant of the name of the first composer of 


invoking in the angels’ hymn,” which Calmet 
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understands to mean the singing of “ Holy, 
holy, Lord God of Sabaoth!’’ and he clearly 
proves that a hymn means both poetry and 
music. Before the art of writing was invented, 
the simplest means were employed for perpetua- 
ting the remembrance of important events; 
among which, none were more generally re- 
sorted to than festivals, plays, and songs; in 
the latter, national calamities and successes 
were rehearsed, the anniversaries of defeats 
and losses, and those of victories, births, and 
marriages commemorated and celebrated ; hence 
the ancients had songs proper for every occa- 
sion, which were sung or recited to the sound 
of musical instruments. 

But although the music of the songs of the 
ancients is lost to us, yet we have some of the 
poetry left to which it was sung, one or two 
specimens of which may not be uninteresting. 


poet of Rhodes, who lived in the five hundredth 
century before Christ, and obtained prizes at 
Olympia, which runs thus :— 
“ Why should wealth such favour find 

*Mong deluded human kind— 

Wealth, more fit for fiends below, 

Prompting crimes and breeding woe t 

Riches, since the world began, 

Guilt and misery brought to man.” 


Another ascribed to Simonides— 


“ The first of human gifts is health, 
The next on beauty’s power attends, 
The third is mod rate, well-earned wealth, 
The fourth is youth enjoyed by friends.” 


These, Scolia Plutarch informs us, were chiefly 
sung at banquets or repasts, round the table, 
it being the custom of each of the guests to 
sing a song; holding a branch of myrtle in his 
hand; but when music had arrived at greater 
perfection the myrtle was laid aside for the 
lyre, which became so. generally used in ac- 
companying the voice, that a deficiency of its 
accomplishment was considered disgraceful ; 
and ‘taking the myrtle’ became a proverbial 
expression for ignorance, inasmuch as it con- 
fessed the songster’s inability to give a better 
employment to the hand. But moral, religious, 
and patriotic as the Greeks were, yet, judging 
by their Scolia which have come down to us, 
the best were upon love and wine. That love 
is the inspirer of music and poetry was one of 
their most memorable maxims. Plutarch, who 
has made this adage the subject of one of his 
Symposiacs, supports its validity with the follow- 
ing reasoning :—“‘ Love, like wine, inspires viva- 
city, cheerfulness, and passion; and in those 
dispositions it is natural to sing and to give en- 
ergy and emphasis to our expressions. Besides, 
when any one is in love, he naturally uses a 
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enforce his sentiments, as gold is used in em- 
bellishing statues. Whenever a beloved object 
is mentioned, her perfections and beauties are 
published in songs, which impress them on the 
memory in a more lively and durable manner. 
If we send our mistress either letters or presents, 
we try to augment their value by a copy of 
verses, or song. In short, there are three 
incitements to singing; sorrow, joy, and en- 
thusiasm. During sorrow our complaints are 
expressed in lengthened tones resembling those 
of music; the voice too of an orator, bespeak- 
ing the favour of an audience, is modulated 
into a kind of song, as are the grief and lamen- 
tation of actors in a tragedy. Joy causes violent 
agitations, and stimulates the vulgar to skip 
and dance, while persons more decorous and 
better educated are inclined to sing. Enthu- 
siasm agitates and transports to a degree of 
madness and fury; witness the cries of the 
Bachanals and the agonies of the Pythia, both 
of which are uttered in measure and cadence. 
Now, there can be no donbt but that the passion 
of love occasions exquisite pain as well as 
pleasure. This passion, therefore, uniting all 
the three propensities of song, must at all times 
have been regarded as the most proper to excite 
a desire of singing.” 
[To be continued.) 


SenstBiLity To Music.—The published fact 
of the female who died from hearing too much 
music, we do not imagine to be well known in 
this country; we therefore give a sketch of it 
taken from the Surgical Repertory of Turin. A 
woman, twenty-eight years of age, who had 
never left her village or heard a concert, was 
present at a three days’ féte in 1834, and dancing 
was carried on to the sounds of a brilliant or- 
chestra. She entered into the amusement with 
ardour, and was delighted; but the féte once 
finished, she could not get rid of the impression 
which the music had made upon her. Whether 
she ate, drank, walked, sat still, lay down, was 
occupied or unoccupied, the different airs which 
she had heard were always present, succeeding 
each other in the same order as that in which 
they were executed. Sleep was out of the ques- 
tion, and the whole body being deranged in con- 
sequence of this, medical aid was called in; but 
nothing availed, and in six months the person 
died without having for one moment lost the 
strange sensation; even in her last moments 
she heard the first violin give some discordant 
notes, when, holding her head with both hands, 
she cried, ‘‘Oh! what a false note; it tears 
my head.” 


figurative and measured language, in order to 
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THE FIRE AT HAMBURGH. 


This distressing and extensive fire which, 
apart from the burning of Moscow, has had no 
parallel in Europe since the great fire of Lon- 
don, broke out soon after midnight on the 
morning of Thursday, May 5, in the Deich 
Strasse, one of the narrowest streets of the 
oldest parts of the town, built as much of 
wood as of other materials ; and it passed from 
house to house until it entered a square court 
surrounded by large warehouses and unap- 
proachable by the street. A warehouse of 
spirits caught fire, and now the flames began 
to threaten everything far and near. It was 
nearly four o'clock; the Senate was called 
together; and, to arrest the spread of the fire, 
it was proposed to pull down houses; but that 
was refused as a needless sacrifice of property. 
The Burgher Guard was called out; but the 
services of a body twenty thousand strong 
were useless in the management of a few bad 
fire-engines ; and, when it was too late, a few 
houses were ordered to be pulled down. The 
flames, however, no longer dealt with a few 
houses; they were only arrested for a short 
time by reaching the wider space of the Hoffen 
Market; when suddenly, in the afternoon, 
smoke burst from the steeple of the Nicolai 
Church. Accumulated in the large body of 
the church, the heat set fire to a new quarter, 
and the warehouses on the Catherinen Canal 
were Soon blazing to the extent of a quarter 
of a mile. Mr. Lindley, an English gentle- 
man, who was engaged by the town in the 
| construction of a railroad, suggested that a 
‘large line of buildings already given up should 
be razed; and the attempt was begun at six 
o’clock on Thursday evening, but it was 
inefficiently carried on; the quarter to be 
saved was overtaken by the tide of fire, which 
rolled hither and thither with the wind, and 
for the next three days it ebbed and flowed in 
uncontrolled fury. The Town-house, the 
Borsenhalle, the Post-office, the Senate-house, 
and other public buildings, were successively 
destroyed, the masses of buildings in the in- 
tervals being swept away. 

In the meantime, the town was like one in 
a state of siege; as each quarter took fire, 
the inhabitants hastily abandoned it. Some 
hurried away to the country ; others brought 
their property into the streets, and there, in 
their panic, left it, and it served as fuel to the 
flames, which thus found the readier passage 
across the crowded streets. The poor, driven 
from house and home, and destitute of means, 
assembled in the streets which were yet free 
from the flames, and many more of all classes 
poured out into the fields, where they collected 


their furniture and household ware. One of 
the sufferers, writing on Sunday, thus describe; 
the scene, speaking, apparently, of Friday 
Saturday :— 

‘* After taking a few short hours of rest, and 
some little refreshment, I left my friend’s hous 
in the country, about one English mile from 
the Damthor Gate, and proceeded in his com. 
pany to have a minute inspection of the whok 
scene of destruction before us, and which pre 
sented a most awful spectacle. About half. 
past three o’clock in the afternoon, on arriving 
in the immediate vicinity of the Damthor, we 
observed some hundreds of families encamped 
and engaged in the same melancholy task, 
and surrounded by their weeping families and 
relations. Some portion of their furniture 
accompanied a few, and others again were seen 
lamenting their fate in being deprived, by so 
sudden and unexpected a calamity, in so short 
a space of time, of all they probably possessed 
in the world. Myself and friend, a gentleman 
long resident in Hamburgh, and to whom | 
am in a great measure not only indebted for 
my present home, but for the assistance he 
rendered me in making good my retreat from 
the city before my house was completely burnt 
down, after taking a hasty survey of all we 
could outside the city, entered the Damthor 
Gate, and proceeded along the Damthor Strasse 
and the Esplanade, as far as the Jungfernsteig, 
Wherever we passed, nothing was to be seen 
but loaded waggons and carriages with furni- 
ture, and families busily employed in packing 
and handing out their property, amidst the 
most fearful solicitude and anxiety for their 
safety. The streets were literally crammed 
with them, and it took us considerable time 
and great caution to make good our passage 
through the mass of unfortunate beings, pre- 
senting the picture of despair, and a fearful 
certainty that the worst was to come.” 

At length, energetic measures were taken;| 


the troops were called out, others, Prussians, 


were summoned from Magdeburgh ; artillery 
was sent for from Harburg in Hanover, and 
gunpowder from Gluckstadt and the Stade; 
and cannon were brought to bear in cutting off 
the path of the flames; by which means, on 
Sunday night, the conflagration was brought 
under command; and by Tuesday it was en- 
tirely extinguished. But a quarter of the 
great and wealthy city is gone; one who 
went to look for the safety of the Senate-house 
could not find the spot! Little reliance can 
as yet be placed on the statistics of the calamity; 


but it helps to shape the idea of it when it is, 
told, that nearly the whole of the public|g 
buildings and churches are destroyed, with| 
two or three thousand houses, and the number 
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of the streets entirely destroyed is computed 
at forty-six! The New Exchange escaped 
unhurt, through the exertions of a Mr. Smith. 
The number of those who lost their lives is 
estimated at one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
Si dred and fifty; but the real number will 
probably never be known. Surveyors have 
already been engaged in the hopeless task of 
estimating the destruction of property. Thelocal 
fire-offices are understood to be quite unequal 
to meet the burden thrown upon them. The 
London offices, it has been said, will suffer 
severely; and it was supposed that the Sun, 
the Royal Exchange, and the Pheenix fire 
offices were in the aggregate liable to the 
amount of 1,000,000/.; but a paragraph in 
the daily papers denies that the London offices 
had insured any buildings. The estimate of 
the loss has varied greatly; the latest and 
highest being 7,000,000/. Although the Bank 
of Hamburgh was destroyed, it has been 
officially announced that its treasure and books 
are safe. 

During the conflagration, the conduct of 
the people was admirable for order and peace- 
ableness. After it, however, some reports of 
incendiarism were circulated, and the anger of 
the people was naturally roused. It was di- 
rected against some of the English residents, 
and especially against a Mr. Thompson, who 
gave great assistance in blowing up some 
buildings. In this disturbance, some persons 
were seriously, and it is feared, even mortally 
injured, An official declaration, however, was 
issued, stating that the reports were ground- 
less; and order was restored by Tuesday. 
Assistance was afforded to the sufferers in 
every possible way. The inhabitants were 
returning to the town with their goods; the 
authorities providing shelter for the houseless ; 
Governors of neighbouring provinces, Schles- 
wig, Holstein, and Bremen, came to the town 
to render assistance in person; one thousand 
four hundred carpenters were sent for from 
Bremen; and the English residents were con- 
vened in a public meeting by Colonel Hodges 
tomake an appeal to this country, in a case 
where the claims of afflicted humanity come 
powerfully recommended by the sympathies of 
close intercourse in business and in friendship, 
and to which a response has been made worthy 
of a nation of merchant princes. 

The rubbish is now being cleared away—it 
is to be used in the construction of the great 
railroad between Hamburgh and Berlin, and 
as the Senate propose to widen and improve 
the streets, and to erect more solid and elegant 
buildings, we may hope that, although pur- 
chased at an awful price, some permanent 
good will follow from this most calamitous fire. 


MEDICINE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


For the benefit or amusement of our readers, 
we extract the following ancient prescription 
from an old black letter pharmacopeea, enti- 
tled 

A RICH STOREHOVSE; 
OR, TREASURIE FOR THE DISEASED. 

Wherein, are many approued Medicines 
for diuers and sundry Diseases, which haue 
bin long hidden, and not come to light before 
this time. First set foorth for the great Benefit 
and Comfort of the poorer sort of People that 
are not of abillitie to go to the Phisitions, by 
A. T. And now newly Corrected, augmented 
and inlarged, by G. W. Practicioner in Phy- 
sicke and Chirurgerie. 

AT LONDON, 
- PRINTED BY RALPH BLOWER, 1601. 


A MOST SINGULAR MEDICINE FOR THE PALSIE. 

Take a Fox that is fat, and flea him, and 
then take forth his intrails, and saue all y* fat 
which is about them, and then fil vp his Belly 
againe with this Mixeture following, and sow 
it vp both fast and close, and then roast him as 
dry as may be, and let the Dripping pan that 
he doth drop into, be halfe ful of good Vine- 
gar, and saue the sides from the fire as much 
as may be. 

Take jy. handfuls of dry Cowslip-flowers 
and of Sage, Lauender Spike, Rueflowers, 
Daffadill Flowers, Camamill Flowers, Rosemary 
Flowers, and Garden Time, of ech of them a 
good handfull, luniper Berries and Angelica of 
ech of them dj. an ounce, Cloues Mace and 
Ginger of ech of them a quarter of an ounce, 
and vj. oz vtj. Nutmegs bruise all these into a 
grose powder, and mix them togither, then 
take a pinte of Garden Wormes, and chop 
them very small and mix them well with the |. 
said powder, then take as much of the fat as 
you can get, yt groweth about the Leg yt Cas- 
torum is in, (which with dilligence may be 
easily found) or if the Fox be leane, then take 
the fat that is about his guts, and when you 
thinke he is rosted inough, prick him into the 
Belly with a Bodkin, yt all his grease may 
issue forth; then baste him for the space of 
an houre, with the Vineger, that is in the same 
dripping, and anoynt the place grieued therwith, 
both Morning and Euening (before a good fire) 
for the space of xiv. or xv. dayes togither, and 
wrap it eyther with the Skin of a Fox, or else 
with a Lambes Skin, or some other Furre, 
and doubtles this wil cure him. Prob. est. 

1. B. 
Also some of the Flesh of a Fox eaten, wil 
cure the Palsie, if the Patients stommacke wil 
endure it. 
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@riginal Poetry. 
AN EVENING SONG. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 
‘Tis wearing late, ‘tis wearing late, I hear the vesper bell, 


| 
| 


An eminent carcase butcher, as meagre in 
his person as he was in his understanding, being 
one day in a bookseller’s ‘shop, took up a 
volume of Churchill's poems, and by way of 
showing his taste, repeated the following line :~| 


And o’er yon misty hill the sun hath looked a bright 
farewell ; 

The bee is in its honey-home, the bird is in its nest, 

And every living being yearns for solace and for rest ; 
The household gatbers round the hearth, and loving souls 
draw near ; 


children dear. 


It is the hour, the happy hour, when I was wont to be 
Hushed to a calm and blessed sleep upon my mother’s 


nee, 

While she would sing with voice subdued, and ever tuneful 

tongue, 

Some well-remembered melody, some old and simple song, 

And sometimes on my cheek would fall affection’s holy 
tear,— 

Young mothers rock, young mothers rock, oh, rock your 
children dear. 


It is the heart-awakening time when breezes rock the rose, 

Which drooping folds its vernal leaves in Nature’s soft 
repose, 

And silvery-winged butterflies in field or garden fair 

Are swinging in their dewy beds by every passing air ; 

And birds are rocked in cradles green, till morning’s 
hues appear,— 

Young mothers rock, young mothers rock, oh, rock your 
children dear. 


The starry-girdled moon looks down and sees her welcome 


eam 

Rocked on the undulating breast of ocean, lake, and 
stream, 

And mariners, who love her light, are rocked by wave 
and wind, 

Piping - home and all its joys which they have left 


ind, 

Till Hope’s sweet sunshine comes again their sickening 
souls to cheer, 

Young mothers rock, young mothers rock, oh, rock your 
children dear. 


Oh ! it would be a pleasant thing had we the will and 

To hinge present for the past, and fly to childhood’s 

To sc od — to hear old tales, resume our former 

To as innocence but one, one little day— 

Oh! that would be a precious pause on life’s unknown 
career— 


children dear. 


Poverty is, except where there is an actual 
want of food and raiment, a thing much more 
imaginary than real. The shame of poverty 
—the shame of being thought poor—it is a 
great and fatal weakness, though arising in 
this country, from the fashion of the times 
themselves.— Cobbett. 


Young mothers rock, young mothers rock, oh, rock your | 


Young mothers rock, young mothers rock, oh, rock your | 


“ Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free ;” 
then, turning to Dr. Johnson, ‘ What think! 
you of that, Sir?” said he. ‘Rank non. 
sence,” replied the other, ‘‘it is an assertion 
without a proof, and you might, with as much 
propriety, say,— 
“Who slays fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


Epucation.—In the education of children, 
there is nothing like alluring the appetites and 
affection; otherwise you make so many asses 
laden with books, and by virtue of the lash, 
give them their pocket full of learning to keep; 
whereas, to do well, you should not only lodge 
it with them, but make them espouse it.— 
Montaigne. 


Candour is the companion of true wisdom| 
and solid learning.—Joseph Abou, an Arabian 
doctor of great reputed attainments in science, 
being asked to solve a difficult problem, very 
frankly confessed his total ignorance of the 
subject. ‘How is this?” said the proposer 
of the problem; ‘does not the caliph pay you 
for your knowledge?” ‘ Certainly,” says the 
doctor, ‘‘ he pays me for my knowledge; for 
all his treasures, great as they are, would not 
be sufficient to pay me for my ignorance.” 


A good conscience is more to be desired than 
all the riches of the East. How sweet are the 
slumbers of him, who can lie down on his 
pillow and review the transactions of every day, 
without condemning himself! A good con- 
science is the finest opiate. Nemo malus feliz. 
—Knox’s Winter Evenings. 


Among the admirable axioms of Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, there is one which places 
the knight’s opinion of family honours in 
a very conspicuous point of view. He says 
that the man who has not any thing to boas 
of but his illustrious ancestors, is like 4 
potatee,—the only good belonging to him is 
under ground. 
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